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the various phases and constituents of my own being are connected 
in the unity of my conscious life" (p. 140). 

Lord Haldane, defending the doctrine of the organic whole, finds 
that thought is quite adequate to its explication. Messrs. Bradley 
and Bosanquet, he believes, take thought in too limited a sense when 
they allege that it falls short of reality. ' ' I find it difficult to inter- 
pret the highest and most direct form of knowledge as akin to un- 
mediated feeling. Experience is one, although it has many aspects 
and degrees towards perfection. It is surely always mediated by 
thought" (p 172). In his reply at the end, Mr. Bosanquet em- 
phasizes, as all idealists do, that pluralism and realism are to-day 
outgrown. "The dangerous opposing fallacy is that of individual- 
ism and pluralism, which, while claiming, like certain forms of 
realism, to be a philosophy of the future, is in its essence a super- 
stition of the past" (p. 179). But has an absolutist a right thus to 
appeal to history to justify his doctrine when he does not believe in 
a necessary progress in time? 

W. H. Sheldon. 

Dartmouth College. 

The Psychology of Courage. Herbert Gardiner Lord. Boston: 

John W. Luce and Company. 1918. Pp. viii + 164. 

It is hardly a matter of surprise that a teacher, beloved of so 
many young men, should have felt impelled to write this little book. 
The work is assuredly the fruit of the writer's reaction to the tragic 
events of the five years just past. Professor Lord writes in no 
hortatory fashion nor for the purpose of edification. On the other 
hand, his book is obviously intended to arouse a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the varities and complexities of that which is called 
"courage." The volume is popular in character and is directed 
toward a circle of readers wider than that for which the usual 
psychological treatise has interest. The book is eminently success- 
ful in its effort toward clearness and readability. Criticism on the 
charge of over-simplification is properly forestalled by the author 
in that he points out how the degree of simplification is dependent 
upon the character of audience to which the work is addressed. 

As Professor Lord indicates, this book is based on the theory of 
instinct presented in MacDougall's Social Psychology and on Shand's 
theory of the sentiments. It begins with an exposition of the na- 
ture of instinct, and by distinguishing between the simpler and 
lower and the higher and more complex forms of courage. These 
higher forms of courage are shown to involve the organization of 
sentiments. 

Courage, we are told, is in all forms "the overcoming or bear- 
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ing up against resistances to the activity of certain mechanisms, in- 
born or acquired" (p. 24). Of the various classes of such '"pushes 
against resistances" only one, properly speaking, is courage. In 
this class the obstruction is always the operation of the instinct of 
fear (p. 26). Cowardice is therefore "the overriding of the activity 
of other instincts by the more vigorous activity of fear" (p. 27). 

The overcoming of fear may occur through the force of any one 
cf several instincts or through combinations of several of them. 
The author particularly emphasizes the role of the instinct of self- 
assertion in cooperation with pugnacity in overcoming fear (p. 35). 
Foolhardiness, a "genuine courage, based on self-assertion, and 
overriding fear easily, is courage without intelligence gained by 
experience" (p. 37). 

The higher forms of courage have the form of a sentiment. 
"Thus it is evident that the problem of courage on levels higher 
than instinct is the problem of building up these acquired mech- 
anisms, whose pushes will override all aversions — all fears within — 
all difficulties without . . ." (p. 51). But even the higher forms 
of courage may appear inadequate ; for there are, in a sense, higher 
forms of fear, and a comparatively high type of courage may tri- 
umph over the grosser fear only to prove insufficient to withstand 
the pressure of a less gross and obvious type of fear. For ' ' through 
fear of disapproval by self and others as a member of a minor group, 
one may become a coward in face of situations of wider and deeper 
import" (p. 66). 

The ultimate foundation of the higher forms of courage is to be 
found in a sentiment which serves as substratum for the sentiments 
which can be looked upon as varieties of courage. This underlying 
sentiment is regarded by the author as, in the last analysis, a phi- 
losophy of life. In its noblest and most humanitarian form courage 
depends on the "existence of an ultimate faith as regards the nature 
of the world order" (p. 87). 

This discussion of the forms of courage is followed by three 
chapters on the training of courage. The first of the three con- 
siders "Training for Courage in General," the second, "The Condi- 
tions and Special Training of Soldiers for Courage," and the third, 
"The Restoration of Courage When Lost," with a brief discussion 
of restoration after shell shock through the rebuilding of the senti- 
ment-mechanisms which have the mastery over the fear-impulse. 
The book closes with an Epilogue on "Morale." 

Albert G. A. Balz. 

University op Virginia. 



